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Comic OPERA. 
1800—1830. 


' We come now to Adrien Boieldieu one of the 
first glories of the French school. He was born 
at Rouen; December 15, 1775, son of a secretary 
to the archbishop, and began life asa singing boy 
in the cathedral. He was a pupil of Broche, the 
organist of the church, whose pitilessness and 
severity filled “little Boiel” with such terror at 
even the sight of him, that one day, having acci- 
dentally let a drop of ink upon a book belonging 
to his ferocious master, he fled alone on foot to 
Paris to escape the danger to which he was ex- 
posed. At the age of sixteen he was already a 
very fair performer upon the pianoforte, possess- 
ed happy melodic ideas and some slight know- 
ledge of harmony. 

Meantime a passion for the theatre was becom- 
ing strong. His slight savings were used only to 
enable him to hear thé works of Gretry, Dalay- 
rac and Mehul; and often for want of money 
he contrived means to hide in the theatre, during 
‘the morning before a performance. 

A comic opera, which had proved successful at 
Rouen decided Boieldieu to go and try his success 
in Paris. He therefore disappeared one day at 
the age of nineteen from his father’s house with 
his score under his arm, thirty francs in his 
pocket and hope in his heart. On the second 
day he entered Paris, covered with dirt and worn 
out with the fatigue of his foot-journey. The 
Opera Comique was naturally not anxious to put 
a work of an unknown author upon the stage; 
he had therefore nothing to do but wait, search 
for a new text, give lessons and for want of 
scholars to tune pianofortes. 

He had however faith in himself. The Erards 
received him kindly and he also made the ac- 
quaintance of Rode, Garat, Mehul and Cheru- 
bini. He began to have a reputation in society. 
Garat and all the amateurs delighted in singing 
his graceful romances, for which his publisher 
paid him the insignificant sum of twelve francs 
each. In 1795 Fiévée gave him to compose la 
Dot de Suzette, a little opera in one act, which 
had a success, thanks to the freshness of the music 
and to the fine and spirited performance of 
Madame Saint Aubin. The next year Boieldieu 
composed La Famille suisse, a score in which 
reigned a style simple and natural, and a charm- 
ing gracefulness. 

In 1798 Zoraime et Zulnare, a drama in 3 acts, 
established the author’s position upon the stage 
of the Theatre Feydeau. At the same time his 
instrumental works,—a concerto for the piano- 
forte, sonatas 1, 3, 4,6, 7 and 8, four duets for 
the harp and pianoforte, concerto for the harp, 
and three trios for harp, pianoforte and violon- 
cello—led to his admission into the number of the 
professors of the pianoforte at the conservatory 
Beniowsky, and: le Calife de Bagdad—the latter 





of which has been performed over seven hundred 
times, fixed forever the high reputation of the 
composer. In 1802 Ma Tante Aurore was the 
fashion to an unexampled degree ; but Boieldieu, 
unhappy in marriage, which had joined him, 
March 19, of that year, with the danseuse Clo- 
tilde, went off to Russia in April, 1803. The 
Emperor Alexander gave him the appointment 
of chapelmaster, on Jhaving met him upon the 
frontier, and the composer wrote for the imperial 
theatre of St. Petersburg Rien de trop, la jeune 
Femme colére (a comedy by Etienne), Amour et 
Mystere, Abderkan (text by Andieux), Calypso, 
Aline reine Golconde, les Voitures versés, Un 
Tour de soubrette and music to the choruses of 
Athalie. 

The political clouds between France and Rus- 
sia having been dissipated, Boieldieu felt a desire 
to see France again; he obtained his dismissal 
towards the close of the vear 1810, after seven 
years’ residence in St. Petersburg. On reaching 
Paris he found the sceptre of the Opera Comique 
in the hands of Nicolo. Dalayrac was no more ; 
Catel had nearly given up composition; Cheru- 
bini, disgusted with the obstacles which met him 
in his career, had ceased to write; Mehul dis- 
pleased with the inconstancy of the public sel- 
dom gave a new work to the stage. Nicolo 
alone exhibited an inexhaustible fecundity ; it 
was in contesting the field with his new rival, 
that Boieldieu’s genius took a novel and magni- 
ficent flight. Two female singers at this time di- 
vided the favor of the Parisian public; one Madame 
Duret possessed a voice of great extent, sonorous 
and, even but slightly thick and her respiration 
was short ; the other, M’lle Regnault (afterwards 
Madame Lemonnier) had a charming voice, great 
intelligence and a marvellous facility of vocaliza- 
tion. Nicolo had given both opportunity to distin- 
guish themselves in his Cendrillon; bu the preferred 
the talents of Madame Duret which was one reason 
for Boieldieu to give Mile. Regnault the powerful 
aid of his genius. Jean deParis, represented early 
in 1812, obtained a splendid success at the Theatre 
Feydeau ; Elleviou, Martin, Juliet, Mile. Reg- 
nault, and Mad. Gavaudan seconded the com- 
poser by an irreproachable execution. The con- 
noisseurs noticed in the score a correct style, and 
an instrumentation brilliant and full of color. 
Le Nouveau Seigneur de Village, performed in 
1813, gave its auditors a new model of scenic 
perfection. Then followed a number of occas- 
ional pieces, after which the public received with 
great applause La Féte du Village voisin. Not- 
withstanding the poverty of the text, the music 
embroidered upon that canvass is full of spirit 
and melody. Boieldieu had aided Herold in 
gaining a footing upon the stage by writing with 
him the opera Charles de France; ata later date 
too he sought and obtained for Catel the cross of 
the Legion of Honor. 

In 1817, after Mehul’s death, the Institute 
having elected Boieldieu to the vacant chair, the 
new member felt himself obliged to justify their 
choice by a new masterpiece. Le chaperon rouge 








(July, 1818) was a perfect triumph. Its style is 
grander, ideas more abundant, and color more 
varied than in the author’s preceding works. But 
the great labor bestowed upon it, threw Boieldieu 
into a state of health, which made a long period 
of rest necessary. For atime he retired into 
the country; but, being appointed a professor of 
composition in the Conservatory, he amused and 
recreated himself by imparting to the young 
pupils the result of his long experience. 

In 1821 he joined Kreutzer, Berton, Cheru- 
bini, and Paér in the composition of Blanche de 
Provence. In 1824, he composed also one act of 
Pharamond. At this time Boieldieu doubtful of 
the public favor hesitated to re-enter the theatre 
with a work entirely of his own composition. 

Guilbert de Pixérécourt, then director of the 
Opera Comique, persuaded him with much diffi- 
culty to make the experiment, and Boieldieu 
composed La Dame blanche which was received 
with unanimous transports of enthusiasm, Dec. 
10, 1825. 

This masterpiece has never left the stage and 
is, we believe the only work, which never was 
omitted from the list of actlng works after its 
first representation. Nothing new can be said 
upon its solo pieces, its duets, trios, chorus and 
finales. It belongs to that type of the Comie 
opera which can never grow old, no more than 
Richard, le Deserteur, Montano, and Joconde. 
Simple its'modulations, with no forced harmonies, 
and full of real melody, this score retains the 
grand style of its author, who remains always 
himself, in the midst of the general movement 
impressed upon the music of that time by the 
influence of Rossini. But in this work Boieldieu’s 
power culminated; he dreaded the idea of pro- 
ducing inferior works. 

He therefore caused the text of des Deux 
Nuits, entrusted to him by Bouilly to be revised 
by Scribe. But notwithstanding skilful and ex- 
tensive changes, the play did not completely sat- 
isfy the public, upon its production in 1829. 
Hope deceived gradually brought Boieldieu to 
the tomb. Having resigned his place as professor 
pecuniary anxiety as to the future was added to 
laryngial pthisiss He made a journey to Pisa 
without benefit. Forced at length to return to 
his employment as professor, his health grew still 
more feeble. The baths of the South were or- 
dered him; but reaching Bordeaux, he became 
frightened at the progress of his disease, and re- 
turned to his country seat at Jarey near Grosbois 
where he breathed his last in the arms of his 
family and friends, Oct. 8, 1834. 





Mimetic Music. 
(Concluded from page 82.) 

The present King of Hanover signalized him- 
self, while Crown Prince, by a treatise on Music, 
which advances not a few rather hazardous inter- 
pretations of imitative effects. His Majesty’s 
blindness may have tended to intensify his quick- 
ness of ear, in catching at remote resemblances, 
and hearing a voice we cannot hear, and under- 
standing in detail what only affects us in the mass. 
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This exceptional acuteness is observable in some 

at least, of his musical hermeneutics, while in 
others he but expresses what the average mind 
may be presumed to feel. One or two of his fa- 
vorite examples may be worth glancing at. In 
Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Anlis” the royal critic 
sees presented the pride of a ruler, the arrogance 
of a priest, the affection severally of a father, 
mother, and daughter, the gentle ties of love, the 
conrage of a hero, a people’s cry for vengeance, 
the pains of separation, the agonies of death, the 
exulting overflow of rapture at unhoped for de- 
liverance, all exhibited not only with “ inimitable 
art,” bat with incomparable completeness.” We- 
ber’s ** Summons to the Dance,” as a musical rep- 
resentation of an incident in social lite, is alleged 
to be remarkable for the truth and precision with 
which all the peculiarities and trifling occurences 
of a ball are sketched; “ the invitation of the 
gentleman, the acceptance of the lady, the dance 
itself, the conversation during the interval, the 
repetition of the dance, and the leading hack of 
the lady to her seat, with the grateful acknowl- 
ments of the gentleman—all this is accurately 
conveyed to the ear of the listener by the music.” 
Est-il-possible ? may some stolid souls exclaim, 
who never expected a tithe of the meaning in 
Weber’s pitce de circonstance. But all this comes 
of having good ears, and a working brain be- 
tween them ; just as some ingenious criticism on 
Shakspeare’s text, or Spenser's, may be due to 
good eyes, not only of microscopic but of mile- 
stone piercing power. But once again, and more 
seriously ; in the introduction to “ Norma,” we 
are told, may be found “ the representation of a 
neighboring wood in the most exalted style of 
art. Beginning with deep tones, it unfolds in 
gloom-inspiring harmonies, and truly reflects the 
unpression which the gloom of an extensive 
wood produces on our feelings. Occasional 
glancing and disconnected tones appear to betok- 
en light, breaking through the darkness of the 
grove ; and this is the first drop-scene of the op- 
era—the grove of sacrifice—fitly delineated. 
Assuredly the striking qualities of this tone pic- 
ture will still more forcibly suggest themselves to 
the reader, when I mention the exclamation of a 
person deprived of sight, who on first hearing 
this introduction, instantly exclaimed that the 
scene then actually represented on the stage 
must be a forest.” The prince's Quarterly Re- 
viewer inferred that he was doubtless himself the 
blind listener iu question, and accepted the fact 
as one no-way surprising ; for* with an ear culti- 
vated to the highest degree of delicacy, a mem 

ory stored with images of natural beauty, and a 
heart overflowing with sympathy, the slightest, 
faintest, train of association—a passage, note, or 
tone, indicating any one of the characteristic fea- 
tures of forest seenery—might suflice, 

And as a fort to which beleag'rers win 
Unhoped for entrance thro‘ some friend within ; 


One clear idea, center’d in the breast, 
By memory’s magic, lets in all the rest. 


“But when it is formally inferred, from anoma- 
lous instances of this kind, that a succession of 
sensible images, including both sounds with their 
varieties and landscapes with their details may 
be brought home to the ordinary run (or even to 
any considerable -— of listeners, through the 
medium of instrumenta! music, our thoughts recur 
involuntarily to Dick Tinto’s picture, or Lord 
Burleigh’s nod, or those victims of mesmerism 
who undertake to ascertain the contents of a long 
letter by sitting on it. Set a chosen body of 
connoisseurs to hie Beethoven's ‘ Symphony ’ or 
‘ Weber’s Summons to the Dance’ for the first 
time, without telling them what the composer is 
aiming at, and we much doubt whether they will 
exclaim in choras, at the proper time, ‘ That is a 
troop of reapers, and that the rippling of a 
brook !’ * Now the storm is coming on, and now 
it is going off!’ ‘ Now they are flirting between 
the dances, and now he is taking her back to her 
mamma !’” Jt might be edifying to summon a 
large jury of good men and true, in matters mu- 
sical—say a septuagint of them—to investigate 
the meaning of some fresh and untried Lied ohne 
Worte, in all its broad lights and supersubtle 
shades of symbolism and significance—to shut 





them up, each man in a separate cell, like the 
Seventy of Alexandria, and require from each 
man separately a full and particular accourt of 
what language the music under cxamination did 
verily speak. The result—an amalgam of three- 
score and ten interpretations—would surprise 
some people, the composer himself not the least ; 
for he, honest man, would no doubt be quite as 
much astonished at finding all he meant, without 
meaning it, as ever was Monsieur Jourdain him- 
self, at the incredible apocalypse of his lifelong 
(but hitherto unconscious and unpremeditated) 
achievements in prose. 

Knowing ones there are, beyond all question, 
connoisseurs and something more, who could 
throw new and dazzling light on the meaning 
mentally attached by Mendelssohn to every move- 
ment in his overtures, say, for example, that to 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Neither would 
they be persuaded though he rose from the dead 
to deny it. Of course that allegro vivace is Phil- 
ostrate (master of the revels) stirring up the 
Athenian youth to merriment. Of course that 
pomposo passage is Theseus wedding Hippolyta 
with pomp, with triumph, and with revelling. 
That roulade is Puck putting a girdle about the 
earth in forty minutes. That prestamente bit is 
Helena on the scamper after Demetrius. That 
moto contrario expresses the perplexity and cross- 
purpose of the lovers in the wood. Surely you 
recognize at once in that fantastico interval the 
craze of Titiania for ass-headed Bottom? And 
whocan fail to identify that carezzando movement 
with her stroking his amiable cheeks, and sticking 
musk-roses in his sleek smooth head, and kissing 
the fair large ears of him, her gentle joy? As 
unmistakeably does that asprezza betoken the 
coarse prosaic manner of bully Bottom, as though 
he were actually (as he wished) munching your 
good dry oats, and disposing audibly of a peck of 
provender or a bottle of hay. That allegro vivo 
as literally represents the ministrations of Peas- 
blossom, Cobweb, Moth, and Mustard-seed. Nor 
less manifestly does that burlando or burlesco im- 
port the performance, by Quince & Co, of the 
most lamentable comedy and most cruel death of 
Pyramus and Thisbe—including the agitato of 
the nervous Prologue, the debile of Flute’s small 
voice, the furioso of Bottom’s bluster, and the 
con veemenza of Lion’s roar. 

It has been observed by one whose words come 
with authority, on a subject like this, that, prop- 
erly speaking, the whole science of music is a 
storehouse hung round with materials of expres- 
sion and imitation, for the use of the composer ; 
but it depends upon his instinctive feelings 
whether the object to which he devotes them lie 
within the legitimate province of music. “ Delu- 
sion in music, as in painting, is only the delight 
of the vulgar.” We may love the idea of the 
dance siege 3 in a light, tripping measure, or 
the * sense of the fresh echoing greenwood given 
by prolonged bugle-like tones;” but we have 
another feeling for the mimicry, instrumental or 
vocal, of the greenwood choir, pretty warblers as 
they are. Let not him therefore who, in this 
sort of servile imitation, and mechanical mimicry, 
would 

tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 


let not him come hither, come hither, come hither, 
but betake himself elsewhither, out of hearing— 
“anywhere, anywhere out of the world” of art 
and taste. As an accomplished critic, 
alre y quoted, has remarked, the mind feels the 
exceeding sorrowfulness of the “ Lachrymosa” 
in the Requiem, the faltering tones of “ qua re- 
sur-get,” which seem to remind the hearer that 
here the dying Mozart burst into tears; our 
hearts sink as we hear how “the children of Is- 
rael sighed !—sighed !—sighed !—by reason of the 
bondage ;” but we care not for the closest imita- 
tion of a sob given in the duet of the Gazza La- 
dra. “The broad humor of the catch and glee 
family, as well as the practical buffoonery of the 
time, led to a great deal of burlesque imitative 
music, both in Germany and Italy, in the seven- 
teenth century. The cackling of hens all on 
one note and ending with a fifth above, the mew- 
ing of rival cats in nice chromatic order, with a 





staccato of course by way of a spit, were favorite 
pastimes of the severest German. contrapuntists ; 
and even Marcello, the Pindar of Music, as he 
was called, has left two elaborate choruses, one 
for soprani, the other for contralti, which baa like 
like sheep and mou like oxen. These were the 
avowed absurdities of men who liked occasionally 
te drop their robes of dignity; but at all times 
the close power of imitation which music affords 
has been a dangerous rock for the musician.” ¢ 
Dulce est desipere in loco; but even the sapient 
are liable to trifle occasionally oud of place. 

Tt is agreed that all dramatic music must. be 
full of imitation; and herein has been said to lie 
its greatest charm and its greatest snare, The 
vague yet forcible suggestiveness of really char- 
acteristic melody, may be illustrated by what 
Mr. Thackeray remarks of Irish scenery—that 
he thinks it just like Trish melodies—sweet,. wild, 
aud sad, even in the sunshine. “ You can neither 
represent one nor the other by words; but I am 
sure if one could translate ‘ The Meeting of the 
Waters’ into form and colors, it would fall into 
the exact shape of a tender Irish landscape. So, 
take and play that tune upon your fiddle, and 
shut your eyes and muse a little, and, you have 
the whole scene before you.”{ Henri Beyle dis- 
courses admiringly on certain cantilenes which 
express the passions, and avers (in contradiction 
to an argument we have previously referred to) 
that jealousy is expressed by the aria Vedro mentr’ 
to suspiro, sung by Count Almayiva in Mozart’s 
Nozze di Figaro: he adds,§ that in. the whole of 
Rossini’s Otello he can discover nothing so expres- 
sive of jealousy, “ce tourment des ceurs ten- 
dres,” as in Mozart’s air aforesaid. Of that pas- 
sionate serenade in the Don Giovanni, Deh vient 
alla finestra, which “breathes the very soul of 
refined sensuality,” Mr. Leigh Hunt once said, 
that you see the gallant before you, with his man- 
dolin and his cap and feather, taking place of 
the nightingale for that amorous hour; and you 
feel that the sounds must inevitably draw his mis- 
tress to the window. “ Their intenseness even 
renders them pathetic; and his heart seems in 
earnest, because his senses are.” || The notes of 
the dramatic composer must tell the incident as 
well as the text, often instead of it, says Lady 
Eastlake ; the composer must give us definite 
thoughts; his skill lies between defining them 
over much and over little ; it is his art soto treat 
the subject that you feel it is subservient to him, 
not he to it—making you forget even the thing 
imitated in the resources it has developed. Of 
this, “what grander example is there in the 
world than Handel’s Hailstone Chorus? It be- 
gins with the closest imitation. There are the 
single decided ominous notes, like the first heavy 
lumps of ice striking the earth in separate shots. 
They fall faster, yet still detached, when from a 
battery which we have felt hanging suspended 
over our heads, 

Down comes the deluge of sonorous hail, 


shattering everything before it: and having thus 
raised the idea, he sustains it with such wonderful 
simplicity of means—the electric shouting of the 
choruses ‘ Fire ! Hailstones!’ only in strict unison 
—the burst of the storm changing only from 
uavers into semiquavers—the awful smashing of 
the elements only the common chord of the key, 
and that the natural key—till we feel astonished 
how the mere representation of the rage of the 
elements should have iven occasion for one of 
the grandest themes that musician ever con- 
veyed.”** 
writes one of the devoutest of devont Han- 
delians, one who is, perhaps, more than a little 
kind, not to say just a little blind, to a lapse or a 
foible here and there, on the great master’s part, 
in the exercise of his mimetic faculty. Handel, 
as another critic observes, must have felt prouder 
of the vague tumultuous feeling of awe and ven- 
eration called forth by the choruses in his “ Mes- 
siah,” than of the resemblance discovered, or 
thought to be discovered, between a passage in 
one of his serenatas and the walk of a giant tt— 
See what ample strides he takes; 
and the “ attempt to represent the sun standing 
still, in the oratorio of ‘ Joshua,’ almost reduces 
him to the level of the ingenious inventor (first 
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brought into notice by the late Charles Mathews), 
who, to illustrate his scheme of imitative action, 
used to give his hands a rotatory motion at the 
mention of the globe.” tf In every art and sci- 
ence there are quackeries afloat, by which quacks 
make a name, and from which genius has not 
always the self-respect to turn aside. 

Some themes there are which, by their very 
nature, afford a tempting subject to imitative in- 
genuity—and an Indulgence in which is not with- 
out apologists among even the straitest sect of 
high-artists. Storms and tempests, for example, 
convey a sense of sublimity which, “ however 
frequently vulgarized by the mere tricks of per- 
formers,” must ever, as Lady Eastlake §$ says, 
make them favorite subjects for audiences and 
composers. Freely she avows that even that 
old favorite, Steibelt’s Storm, in spite of: strum- 
ual schoolroom associations, when the lightning 
used to break time, and come in at the wrong 
place, and then have to begin all over again, has 
a moral as Well as a dramatic meaning which jus- 
tifies the predilections of childhood. It was not, 
she says, the noise and din of two handfuls of 
notes with all the pedals down, which juvenile 
amateurs declare to be “just like thunder,” but 
at waich she felt inclined to stop her ears with 
an instinct of the profaneness of the attempt; 
but it was the gradual lulling of the winds and 
bushing of all nature which preceded the crash, 
and then the clearing of the air after it, the tink- 
ling of the rain-drops all sparkling with light that 
is bursting out in the west, and finally that happy 
chorus of birds in the return of the gay chirping 
ritornel, in four sharps, which tells you all is over 
and no harm done to any one. Beethoven’s 
Tempest also, in his Pastoral Symphony—which, 
by-the-by, is like Thomson’s Seasons set to Music 
—is the grandest and most fearful of storms, as 
M. Oulibichef says, “ which ever thundered in 
the basses, whistled in the flutes, bellowed and 
blustered in the trumpets, and lightened and 
hailed in the, violins;” but who can resist the 
sweet enchantment of those modulations, when 
the thunder is heard retreating in the distance, 
and timid sounds of inquiry rise up from leaf and 
flower, and birds answer, and steps emerge, and 
in a moment 

Tis beauty all, and grateful song around! 


At the same time, her ladyship contends that 
it is not from any work of imitative music, how- 
ever enchanting, that the highest musical pleasure 
can be derived. The grand object and highest 
prerogative of all the fine arts, according to 
another Quarterly Reviewer, is, or ought to be, 
the same: to present the images of power, 
beauty, and sublimity, capable of expanding, re- 
fining, or elevating the mind ; and excite passions, 
feelings, affections, or emotions, corresponding 
with those which the most striking scenes in na- 
ture or the most touching passages of human ex- 
istence might call up. “ Even in painting, nec- 
essarily the most imitative, mere facility of imita- 
tion is a vulgar quality at best; and Parrhasius’s 
curtain, which his rival attempted to lift up, or 
the supposed door at Greenwich Hospital, which 
visitors were wont to run against, rank in art far 
below the most outrageous libel on nature which 
Fuseli himself ever perpetrated. We would 
therefore rather rest the fame of the acknowledged 
masterpieces in musical composition . . . on 
the broad general impression produced by them 
than on their imitative facilities.” |||] It is not, 
avers the fairer critic, in the likeness of anything 
in the heavens above, or in the earth beneath, or 
the waters under the earth, that the highest mu- 
sical capacity can be tried. “ It is not the dip- 
ping passage like a crested wave in ‘ The flood 
stood upright asan heap,’ or the wandering of the 
notes in ‘ All we like Ae have gone astray,’ in 
which Handel’s intensest musical instinct is dis- 
played for beautiful as are these passages, and 
ull of imagery to eye and ear, they smack of a 
certain mechanical contrivance; but it is in the 
simple soothing power of the first four bars of 
the first song in the ‘ Messiah,’ which descend 
like heavenly dew upon the heart, telling us that 
those divine words, ‘ Comfort ye,’ are at hand. 
This we feel to be the indefinable province of 
expression, in which the composer has to draw 











solely upon his own intense sympathies for the 
outward likeness of a thing which is felt and 
judged of only in the innermost depths of every 
heart.” {| Comparatively speaking, one might 
say of mere imitation, as Hamlet of flute-playing 
that ’tis easy as lying,—and too many of us 
know how easy that is, especially if white lies 
may count. But the eloquence of real musical 
expression is of another quality—the gift of the 
elect—one of those prerogatives which pertain to 
the chosen few, and mark them out a right royal 
priesthood, a peculiar people—the chartered ex- 
positors of a language which the adroit, many can 
second-handily imitate, but which only themselves 
can originally and adequately express. 


* See Quarterly Review for July, 1859. 
t Lady Eastlake. 
¢ Thackeray: The Irish Sketch-book, ch. xxiv. 
as) Euvres Posthumous de Stendhal, Lettres 4 ses Amis, I, 


| The Round Table, esay xxxix. 

** Lady Eastlake’s Essay on Music. 

tt Polyphemus, in ‘* Acis and Galatea.” 

tt Hayward’s Essays, 11. 221. 

§§ See her essay as reprinted in Murray’s Railway Series, 
pp. 4-5. 51-55, passim. 

II! Quarterly Review, No. 132, p, 510. 

Lady Eastlake. 





Musical Societies in New York. 


The “ Liederkrinze,” formed in 1847, is the oldest 
German Society in the city, and now numbers 600 
members, of which number about 200 are active and 
take part in the rehearsals and concerts. ‘The whole 
society meets for rehearsal twice each week, and the 
male voices meet once alone for the practice of glees, 
ete. They are able, with patient and careful drilling, 
to perform most of the classic music of the old mas- 
ters. Three or four public performances are given 
each season, and they are frequently called upon to 
sing the choruses at the concerts of the New York 
Philharmonic Society. They have done so twice 
this year, and are at present rehearsing Schumann’s 
new work, “ Paradise and the Peri,” for performance 
at the next Philharmonic concert: It is a first-class 
society, ranks high as being one of the most careful 
and well trained in the city. They are ably con- 
ducted by Mr. A. Pauer, and have for President Mr. 
Fred. Rapp. Whatever is undertaken by them is 
sure to be done well. They have been quite pros- 
perous, and are about to build a hall for their own 
accommodation. The proceeds of their public con- 
certs are devoted entirely to charitable objects. 

The “ Arion” Socicty is also composed of Ger- 
mans, and was formed in January, 1854, from the 
“Liederkrinze.” It now numbers 150 members, of 
which 50 to 60 are singers—all males. They are 
conducted by Carl Bergmann and Carl Anschiitz— 
two of the most popular German musicians in the 
city —and meet for rehearsal Tuesday and Satur- 
day evenings. They give three vocal and instrumen- 
tal concerts each season. This year they have been 
particularly successful, and were sustained by an or- 
chestra of 50 performers, with some of the best solo- 
ists to be found in the city. The music was of the 
highest order, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Liszt and Wagner being represented in the 
programme. They are sometimes called upon to sing 
the choral parts of the opera at the Academy of 
Music, and 40 voices from this society rendered the 
famous drinking chorus in the first act of Halévy’s 
opera, “La Juive,” wlth fine effect, when it was pro- 
duced here last winter. In July of last year they 
took the prize at the great musical festival held at 
Buffalo. 

The “ Teutonia Mannerchor,” another German 
society, was formed in 1852, and numbers about 100 
members male and female. They are prosperous 
and enterprising, under the lead of Mr. J. Mosen- 
thal, the distinguished organist of Calvary Church, 
and meet twice a week for rehearsal. 

The Philharmonic Society of Brooklyn was in- 
corporated pursuant to a general act of the Legisla- 
ture, on the 5th of May, 1857, since which time it 
has been steadily increasing, both in size and public 
favor, and now numbers 948 associate, 150 profess- 
ional, and 100 complimentary members—in all 1198. 
Five public concerts and fifteen rehearsals are given 
annually. During the past winter, each of their con- 
certs given within their spacious auditorium of the 
Academy of Music—an enterprise, by the way, that 
originated in the success of this society—was attend- 
ed by upwards of 3000 persons; their programmes 
comprised the highest class of musical compositions, 
rendered by a full orchestra of 40 performers, and 
mn 7. vocal talent of the opera troupes of New 

ork. 

All pecuniary receipts over and above the expen- 





ditures are devoted to elevate the character of their 
performances. Mr. Theodore Eisfeld, here, as with 
the Philharmonic Society of New York, officiates as 
conductor at both rehearsals and concerts, and Mr, 
J. Noll as leader. 

A Society styling itself the ‘ Polyphonic Associa- 
tion,” was organized for the purpose of the encour- 
agement and promotion of music and musical taletit 
in Brooklyn, Oct. 4, 1860, which has increased rap- 
idly in size, and bids fair to become a large and in- 
fluential society. It already numbers nearly 200 
members, among whom are some eminent artists and 
professors, though it is composed mainly of young 
men, amateurs, who derive much benefit from it as,a 
means of musical intercourse and social adyance- 
ment. They meet twice each week for rehearsal, 
and hold semi-monthly “ reunions,” to which mem- 
bers with their friends only are admitted. Besides 
these, they give five private concerts, to which none 
but members of the association are admitted, and all 
the pieces are performed by artist and amateur mem- 
bers. Five public concerts are given each season. 
These are rendered attractive by the auxiliary aid of 
artists who do not belong to the Society, At the last 
one, given at the Brooklyn Atheneum, Dr. Clare 
W. Beames, with his pupil, Miss Marie Brainerd, 
Mr. George Simpson, and Mons. Henry Appy, the 
violinist, all from New York, assisted. Its govern- 
ment is vested in a board of 25 directors, chosen 
annually, who appoint the President and other offi- 
cers. A different musical conductor is appointed for 
each concert. It is “ae sees by entrance fees, fines, 
assessments, proceeds of concerts, &c. 


Unlike most of the older associations, this one 
combines instruction with practice, aud classes are 
taught by Professors who are members of the Socie- 
ty. This is an excellent plan, but the present sys- 
tem of teaching is sadly defective, and we regret to 
observe that upon this subject much ignorance pre- 
vails among our countrymen, which it will require 
time and experience to remove. Many persons ar- 
gue that not a//, but only a select few can learn to 
sing, on the ground that all do not possess the voice. 
Even professors and teachers fall into this error, and 
most ee mage undertake to cultivate the 
voice without any reference to the ear and under- 
standing. Two years ago, when a large free class 
for musical instruction was formed in this city, from 
two to three hundred applicants were refused admis- 
sion, because the ‘‘Professor” in attendance decided 
that they had no voice! Many who aspire to Jearn, 
and feel that they are capable of attaining a great 
degree of proficiency, are denied the pleasure, as well 
as deterred from undertaking it, on account of the 
difficulties to be surmounted and obstacles overcome. 
This arises from the want of method and system in 
tho usual mode of teaching, which presents it as an 
empirical, rather than a positive and truly mathe- 
matical scicnce, which it really is—a science as easily 
accessible to all as chemistry, mathematics, or any 
other of its departments. 

That all who are able to speak, are also able, with 
a proper system of instruction, to sing ; and that all 
should be as well able to read music at sight, as to 
read /anguage, has been abundantly proved, as well 
by the experience of our public schools,—in almost 
allof which music is successfully taught,—as by the 
more complete and decisive experiments which have 
been in continual operation for upwards of ten years 
in Paris and throughout France. The classes of 
Monsieur Emile Chevé,—whose system has been 
adopted by the Conservatoire, and is now recognized 
by the highest authority throughout Europe, as’ the 
only scientific and practical method of teaching 
masie, — numbering from 800 to 1000 pupils, (com- 
posed mainly of the ouvrier population of Paris) can 
sing part music at sight, in the most difficult intona- 
tions of the major and minor modes with perfect 
aplomb and command of voice, without any instru- 
ment to guide them; and not only do they become 
one and all executants, but complete masters of the 
science. As an illustration of their capabilities in 
this respect, I annex a paragraph, translated from 
“ L’Opinione Nationale” of March 13th, 1860: 

“One evening, a few weeks ago, Mr. Richard 
Wagner presented himself at Monsicur Chevé’s 
class-room, where eight hundred pupils were hearing 
a lesson, and handed to the professcr a manuscript 
piece which he had just com d and desired to hear 
read. M. Chevé gave his class in charge to his son, 
went into an adjoining room, transcribed Mr. Wag- 
ner’s composition (a fugue for eight voices), on a 
huge blackboard, and had it taken to the pupils. In- 
stantly, the whole class, without the aid of any instru- 
ment, without any other indication than the tone by a 
tuning-fork, sang Mr. Wagner’s music—note, Mr. 
Wagner’s music! —and sang it with such ensemble, 
such perfection of intonation, solidity of rhythm, and 
correctness in the shades of expression, that it was 
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more like finished execution than reading at sight. 
Monsieur Wagner went away confounded with as- 
tonishment, after having thanked the unique choris- 
ters and their admirable Professor, saying he had 
never witnessed such a feat in his life. 

Such results are truly extraordinary. Pupils of a 
course where hundreds are taught together, where a/l 
who present themselves are received without any 
choice whatever, do what artist choristers of the Con- 
servatoire Society and of the opera could not do. 
But some will say, such results can he obtained only 
after years of labor. We answer: the pupils of the 
course held by M. Chevé, at the Polyteehnic School, 
as we ourselves witnessed, read at first sight in parts 
after a very few lessons, After a few months they 
were able to read at sight without any hesitation, all 
the pieces of the repertoire of choral music.” 

A powerful contrast is here presented with our soei- 
ties, where notwithstanding the members are picked, 
and none admitted except those who are supposed to 
be able to read music at sight, a piano accompani- 
ment—or one of some kind—is ob/igato, and an in- 
cessant drilling is required to attain even. mediocre 
perfection. 

Perhaps the best illustration of our poverty in this 
respect is to be found in the small, weak and ineffi- 
cient choruses which appear at our operatic enter- 
tainments, offering a strong contrast with the power- 
ful and well trained corps of the Haymarket, London, 
the Grand Opera, Paris, and others on the Continent. 
There is no reason who ours should be so much in- 
ferior, except that from want of a proper system of 
teaching, the science has not yet been brought within 
reach of the masses. <A great error, to which our 
people are liable, is to suppose that noise and velocity 
constitute music, 

Such ideas as these were suggested by listening to 
the performance of an oratorio, a short time since, 
and observing the imperfect manner in which it was 
rendered, in epite of the regular weekly rehearsals 
of the same piece, during the previous five months. 

If my space permitted, I could give some interest- 
ing facts concerning the shallowness of some of our 
“reputed ” musicians, their lack of real knowledge 
of the science, and the mode pursued by them to hide 
their defects ; but these must be reserved for another 
occasion. 

To all who perceive the great influence music is 
destined to exert in furthering the development of 
race, and reflect upon the significant truths above 
quoted, this subject commends itself as one of some 
importance.— Transcript. 








Eugene Scribe. 


During something like half a century, the bright 
and indefatigable dramatic author—who has just died 
suddenly—filled the stage of Europe; and with 
works of such a variety, in every prose form of 
composition as to suggest the presence of a well- 
spring of perpetual youth in the man who could be 
80 fertile, so buoyant, so ingenious to the last. In- 
stead of our wondering at his living held out so long, 
the surprise of his having died late or soon, comes 
like a shock. 

Of the story of Scribe’s early life—his parentage 
and training—we are not in case for the moment to 
speak. Probably since the year 1815, or thereabouts, 
the only biography of special interest which could be 
written of him would be a list of his plays. On 
many of these it would he interesting to annotate 
with reference to the changes which have passed 
over French society during the last marvellous fifty 
years. In his earlier works will be found traces of 
the Empire, with its confusion of ranks and families, 
for the arrangement of which even the first Napol- 
eon’s strong will and grasp over organization proved 
insufficient. Then came the reigns so fondly looked 
forward to by the nobles of the Faubourg as periods 
of blissful rehabilitation for their order, and which 
proved, when they came, so unsatisfactory in any 
thing like progress or fulfilment. Their convention- 
alities, too, will be found reflected in Scribe’s 
“Théatre ;” which, during its first twenty years of 
production, was principally restricted to pieces of a 
limited scale and peculiar quality befitting a minor 
theatre at Paris. Sach was the Théatre de Madame, 
in spite of its protection from La Duchess de Berri. 
Tt was not till Lonis Phillippe came to the throne 
that those with Academical honors in view—the quest 
of which has turned so many a staid French brain— 
Scribe entered on five-act prose plays, which were to 
bring him into comparison with Beaumarchais and 
other predecessors who had eschewed verse. Of these, 
the first, and the most famous, perhaps, was “ Ber- 
trand et Raton.” In this, an amount of sly, politi- 
cal satire was put forth, such as, under the reign of 
Charles Dix, Scribe knew his world to well to have 
ventured. There is a group of these heartless come- 





dies, all more or less clever. From this style the 
academician, once set in his seat, passed into those 
dramas of intrigue and complicated incident by which 
we have most lately known him. It may be doubted 
whether anything analogous to these is to be found 
in any other literature—whether any other dramatist 
has ever employed so much power of their inter- 
weaving into a tissue countless incidents, which never 
could happen in one and the same history — and 
this -with-such exquisite adroitness and hardihood, 
that the spectator was enthralled into forgetfalness of 
the absurdities inherent in the combination. Scribe 
worked much with collaborators ; and, provided that 
any inexperienced man brought him an idea or a 
situation (character, of course, in such authorship 
can go for little), he could find in those sufficient 
material and snggestion. Then, he had the 
art of commending the compound and the struc- 
ture by an ease of style, a common sense—a 
common-place, too—of sentiment — a neatness of 
sentiment —a neatness of reply, a use of wit, sparing 
and never soaring, which went far to reconcile the 
wildest contradictions. There was no depressing 
genius or superiority about him, to stir antagonism 
among the gifted, or to oppress the thoughtless by 
too deeply troubling them to think. 

One more outline must be added to the above few 
and rapidly sketched ones of a man whose complete 
portrait must wait for some future day—this in com- 
memoration of Scribe, as a writer for music. His 
opera-hooks are many; the verse in all of them is 
miserably flat and prosaic; the stories of some are 
excellent—of one (we mean “La Juive’’) incompara- 
ble. In this capacity M. Scribe will go down to pos- 
terity as the companion of MM. Auber and Meyer- 
beer. 

The outward man in society was cheerful, simple, 
and gay—rarely, if ever, brilliant. The fortune he 
amassed hy his dramatic rights and copyrights must 
be something very large—it being understood that, 
as regarded all matters of gain and profit, he knew 
how to bargain shrewdly as well as to save discreetly. 
For better, for worse, however we see at present no 
one within or without the precincts of the French 
theatres in the least qualified to take his place.—Lon- 
don Atheneum. 





Abbe Vogler and his Pupils. 
(From the German, by J. H. Kappes.) 


Almost every morning, about ten o'clock, even 
in stormy weather, a short, thick, somewhat stoop- 
ing man, in the simple black dress of an Abbé, 
might be seen hastening either into the castle or old 
theatre of Darmstadt. Usually, a number of young 
men were collected around him, with whom he joked 
and langhed. In the theatre, he conducted rehearsals 
for morning concerts and theatrical representations ; 
in the castle, he conversed on musical theory, with 
the grand duke, who, since the year 1807, had em- 
ployed him in Darmstadt, as spiritual counsellor and 
court chapel-master. Together, they played the 
newest duets, criticized operas, or counselled con- 
cerning their chapel. Occasionally, the grand duch- 
ess Louisa would be present, and participate in the 
conversation of the thoughtful artists. Since the 
Prince had left the military service of Russia, and 
undertaken the government of his own lands, music 
had been the favorite art, into the depths and purity 
of which, he hud penetrated far, by his own study 
and the aid of Vogler. 

At that time the means necessary for bringing out 
a great musical work were, indeed, scarce. An or- 
chestra must be created, a theatre constrneted, and a 
musical library founded. Vogler quickly conceived 
a plan to accomplish these objects. 

The most skilfal hautboist, who had been employed 
in the army, was elevated to the post of court-musi- 
cian, and accomplished masters of a single instra- 
ment were attracted thither from all parts of Germa- 
ny. Vogler understood the establishment of a chapel 
quite perfectly, for he had already called into exist- 
ence a similar institute at Mannheim and Stockholm. 
Still, male and female singers were required, by 
whom the chorus of the opera and mass could be 
performed. These also were soon supplied. The 
prince collected in one of the great halls of hiscastle, 
the so-called concert hall, many females from the 
most cultivated families, and gave to all the best ad- 
vantages for a musical education. Numerous male 
amateurs soon presented themselves, and music be- 
came to many an individual the stepping stone of 
promotion, 

By desire of the grand-duke, Vogler had con- 
stracted an immense organ, according to a simplified 
plan of his own, upon which he conducted a choir. 
The grand-duke stood, usually, by his desk in the 
middle of the hall, gave the time with his baton, and 
thus directed the whole performance. On Good 





Friday, these sacred concerts reached a culminating 


point. All the company were then collected in the 
concert hall in mourning dresses. Vogler elicited 
from his gigantic instrument the deepest notes of 
pain and joy; and two hundred cultivated, noble 
voices sang a requiem of the great master’s. More 
sublime and highly finished music could not be heard 
at that time, in all Europe ; and it is said, Vogler oft- 
times strove in vain to conceal the tears which his own 
playing excited. 

The power of his masterly execution is further il- 
lastrated by the following incidents: During one of 
his long journeyings, he stopped at Swabia. There 
he heard that the gifted Schubert, whose songs and 
poctry for the people he greatly admired, had been 
already ten years in Hohenasberg condemned to trial 
for a political offence ; there, in a rocky prison, far 
from music and song, of which he possessed pro- 
found knowledge, he disgracefully pined. The com- 
mander of the castle, after many entreaties, permitted 
Vogler to see and speak to the fettered Prometheus, 
on the plea that he was a poor musician, who desired 
to make trial of his skill on aminstrument of his own 
invention, the Orchestrion, before «@ competent a 
judge. Vogler began to play, permitted the tones to 
resound with tremendous power, then die away in 
gentle cadences. One might hear the thunder roll, 
the storm howl, and the rain pour down. Schubert 
could not longer restrain his emotion, but, falling on 
the musician’s neck in an ecstacy of delight, he cried 
“Either you are the devil or Abt Vogler.” And 
from that hour the two became intimate friends. 
Schubert soon after received his freedom and a situa- 
tion as chapel-master in Wirtemberg service. 


At one time, also, the study of Vogler’s great pas- 
toral mass was pursued es | all musical skill and 
diligence, in the city church of Darmstadt. The 
master himself played the organ, and, in rehearsals, 
the grand-duke stood, with head bent forward, the 
baton in his hand, upon the chancel opposite the or- 
gan. The effect of the interludes was so impressive, 
that after the conclusion of one such, the grand-duke 
exclaimed in the highest excitement: “ Thunder and 
the devil, Vogler, play not so skilfully; no one can 
sing after such playing, and I surely cannot keep 
time!” 

A circle of remarkable young men had gradually 
collected around the first composer and theorist of 
his time. They were come from all parts of Ger- 
many, in order to become initiated into the depth and 
purity of the musical art, under him who had been a 
pupil of the great Father Valotti at Padaa. 

To Vogler, it was reserved to revive an old, almost 
dead art, and to give each and every piece a peculiar 
character, by his skilled instrumentation. In this his 
greater pupil, C. M. von Weber scarcely approached 
him. 

In the year 1810, cireumstantes brought together, 
as pupils of Vogler, those young men, who, at the 
present day, are regarded as masters in the musical 
world. They were Carl M. von Weber, Gansbacher, 
Meyerbeer, Peter von Winter, and Freiherr von 
Poiss]. The first three dwelt with Vogler in his own 
house, which the grand-dnke had caused to be vaca- 
ted for his use. There this artist family practised a 
strange housekeeping. The earliest morning found 
all the company assembled in the saloon, where they 
conversed Socratically on musical composition and 
the art of singing. Each brought to the teacher his 
recent exercises. Vogler condemned or praised 
without reserve, while he always gave reasons, or 
pointed out errors, according to his own system. 
Sometimes he corrected with his own hand, and gave 
many striking examples from the old masters. Here 
was truly a musical academy. Many times Vogler, 
in enthusiastic excit t, would step before the ta- 
ble, the young men standing around in a circle, and 
extemporize profound lectures concerning the art of 
composition, fugues, and singing. His pupils listened 
in silent amazement, for, at those times, words flowed 
from his lips, such as could not be daily heard. 
When the hours of labor were passed, lighter perfor- 
mances succeeded, but those usually led to earnest 
study. 

Volger was accustomed, in order to test the genius 
of his pupils, to place before them such exercises as 
the following: He would take one of his numerous 
musical snuff-boxes, place it upon the piano and 
cause it to play. The pupils must then extemporize 
variations to the snuff-box, upon the piano, violon- 
cello, violoncello or flute. 

In this ingenious art of mnsical improvisation C. 
M. von Weber principally excelled; and him he 
always declared to be his most productive scholar. 

Vogler never permitted an entire opera to be com- 
posed under his direction, but induced his pupils to 
study—to investigate thoroughly the most difficult 
music by the best authors, and thus to comprehend 
the true spirit of the art. “ You must think freely 
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and independently,” he would always ; ‘‘ your genius 
must be restrained by guidance. When you are 
able to spell, you can learn to read by yourselves.” 
In this manner Von Weber transposed Voglers 
opera Samori, for the piano, and also composed 
many variations. Meyerbeer wrote his cantata, “God 
and Nature ;” also later in the same place, but inde- 
pendent of Vogler, the opera “Jephtha.”§Gansbacher 
wrote organ pieces. By careful analysis of the most 
superior works, the pupils were led to discriminate ; 
and by never attempting any great work of their own, 
they acquired skill in originating musical ideas, and 
secured the aid of Vogler in the great art of instru- 
mentation. 

After the conclusion of theatrical or concert- 
rehearsals, Vogler usually hastened into the castle to 
dinner ; for he was a constant companion of his 
princely friend, at whose table the graces and muses 
always presided, and where keen wit was esteemed 
the best seasoning. Whenever Vogler appeared in 
state costume, he was an object of undisguised amuse- 
ment. Short and thick, with head somewhat bent 
forward, his long hands, with long fingers, (which in 
their full extent, could reach two octaves) hung al- 
most to the ground. In the character of an Abbé 
and Knight of the golden spur, his dress consisted of 
short black trowsers, terminated by stockings one 
red and the other white, black shoes, with a golden 
spur on the right foot. From the collar of his wide- 
skirted dress-coat fell the little mantle, upon which 
was aflixed the sign of his order, and with which the 
wind often made wild sport. On a red band he 
wore the emblem of merit from the house of Hessen 
Darmstadt, and on the left side, a huge sword. While 
now the jovial master devoted himself, at the rich 
table of his friend, to the enjoyment of the repast 
and social conversation—to the spirit of Champagne 
and Hockheimer, the gifted scholars, atfhome, storm- 
ed the well-filled cellar—and destroyed the life of 
many a bottle, until one after another, as evening 
approached, looked around for a quiet little place in 
which to repose. When the master returned, late at 
night, he always noticed with alarm the death-like 
stillness of the house, He knew immediately that 
strange spirits hed been at work—and in order only 
to preserve the reputation of the house, though in- 
wardly smiling, he sometimes reproved in this man- 
ner, “ You little children, what have you been 
doing here ?” To which they humorously replied ; 
‘Papa would youspull your own ?”’—thus, in the 
language of an old adage, the staggerers triumph- 
antly put the staggerer to bed. 

The richest among the young men was Meyerbeer, 
the poorest Carl M. von Weber—but as all possess- 
ed one spirit, so they all carried but one purse ; and, 
in after years, under all pressing circumstances, the 
noble Meyerbeer became a banker for his friends. 


Each one was accustomed, after having completed 
his work to engage in some favorite pursuit. Mey- 
erbeer, for instance sat often for the whole day, in 
some one of the various pleasure gardens and listen- 
ed to the singing of birds. Von Weber delighted to 
spend an hour, frequently, at a famous inn, opposite 
the castle, especially because there, the country peo- 
ple from the Odenwald, Oberhessen or the Rhine 
found accommodation. For he loved the peasant 
life, and ever listened with pleasure to their simple 
ballads. There it was, from the lips of those peasant 
vocalists, that he procured some of the most beauti- 
ful melodies for the songs and later operas. 

Vogler loved his pupils as children—they him as 
a father. He flattered none, but expressed to each 
an opinion of his peculiar ability. Thus, he fore- 
told to the composer of “The Freischiitz’’ and 
“Oberon,” a splendid fature—and he assured Mey- 
erbeer, that he was possessed of remarkable talent 
which by untiring industry, would enable him to ac- 
complish great things—and that he would become 
distinguished for the original construction of his 
music. 

On the 6th of may 1814, Vogler died, from a sud- 
den stroke of apoplexy. Two priests and a few 
friends followed his coffin ornamented with a golden 
Lyre and a laurel wreath to the grave, in the old 
church yard, near the chapel, where his princely 
friend caused a marble monument, with a suitable in- 
scription to be erected to his memory. His pupils 
had been previously scattered in various parts of the 
world, but the fame of their increasing celebrity had 
reached the ears of the old master. One of them, 
before his journey to London, in Jan. 1826, visited 
the burial place of his revered instructor. Little did 
he then anticipate, that his own spirit, so consecrated 
to music, would ere five months should elapse be en- 

joying the harmonies of a higher sphere. Yet so it 
was, and his body soon lay mouldering in Moorfield’s 
chapel London. 

Giinsbacher lived as a valued organist in Vienna. 
Poissl conducted, for many years the opera at 





Munich. Winter died in the same place having 
acquired an enviable reputation. Meyerbeer has 
celebrated his world’s triuph in the world’s metropo- 
lis according to the prediction of his prophetic 
teacher. 





The Star Spangled Banner. 


In 1814, when the British fleet was at the mouth 
of the Potomac River, and intended to attack Balti- 
more, Mr. Key and Mr. Skinner were sent in a ves- 
sel with a flag of truce to obtain the release of some 
prisoners the English had taken in their expedition 
against Washington. They did not succeed, and 
were told that they would be detained till after the 
attack had been made on Baltimore. Accordingly, 
they went in their own vessel, strongly guarded, with 
the British fleet as it sailed up the Patapsco; and 
when they came in sight of Fort McHenry, a short 
distance below the city, they could see the American 
flag distinctly flying on the ramparts. As the day 
closed in, the bombardment of the fort commenced, 
and Mr. Key and Mr. Skinner remained on deck all 
night, watching with deep anxiety every shell that 
was fired. While the bombardment continued, it was 
sufficient proof that the fort had not been surrender- 
ed. Itsuddenly ceased sometime before day ; but as 
they had no communication with any of the enemy’s 
ships, they did not know whether the fort had sur- 
rendered or the attack upon it been abandoned. They 
paced the deck the rest of the night in painful sus- 
pense, watching with intense anxiety for the return of 
day, at length the light came, and they saw that “our 
flag was still there,” and soon they were informed 
that the attack had failed. In the fervor of the mo- 
ment, Mr. Key took an old letter from his pocket, 
and on its back wrote the most of this celebrated 
song, finishing it before he reached Baltimore. He 
showed it to his friend Judge Nicholson, who was so 
pleased with it that he placed it at once in the hards 
of the printer, and in an hour after it was all over 
the city, and hailed with enthusiasm, and took its 
place at once as a national song. 

We add to the original words the new verse (the 
5th), by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Oh, say, ean you see, by the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last 
gleaming ? 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the 
perilous fight, 

O’er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly 
streaming ; 

And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in 
air, 

Gave proof through the night that our flag was still 
there : { 

Oh, say, does that Star-Spangled Banner yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave ? 


On that shore, dimly seen through the mists of the 
deep, 

Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence re- 
poses, 

Where is that which the breeze, o’er the towering 
steep, 

As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses ? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first 
beam, 

In full glory reflected now shines in the stream : 

*Tis the Star-Spangled Banner; oh, long may it 
wave, 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave ! 


And where are the foes who so vauntingly swore 

That the havoc of war, and the battle’s confusion, 

A home and a country should leave us no more ? 

Their blood has wash’d out their foul footsteps’ pol- 
lution ; 

No refugee could save the hireling and slave 

From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the grave; 


And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph doth 
wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


Oh, thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war’s desolation ! 

Blest with victory and peace, may the heaven-rescued 
land 





Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us a 
nation ! 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto, “In God is our trust.” 
VERSE BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


When a land is illuminated by liberty’s smile, 

If a foe from within strikes a blow at her glory, 

Down, down with the traitor that dares to defile 

The flag of her stars and the page of her story! 

By the millions unchained when our birthright was 
gained, 

We will keep her bright blazon forever unstained ! 

And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall 
wave 

While the land of the free is the home of the brave! 





° 
MTlusical Correspondence. 
New York, Apri 22.—There has been no win- 
ter, in my recollection, when we have had so many 
really good concerts as during the past. I have 
again two to record. On Thursday the third concert 


of the Arion took place, with the following pro- 
gramme, 





Part T. 

1. Sinfonie in C—“Jupiter,”. . 0.0.6.6. cece eee 

2. Thurmerlied, Double,Chorus and Orchestra. (First 
WU a csk vnesnc cadeaeed + tebe knennke scan G. Rebling 

8. Fantaisie for Piano, Chorus and Orchestra, . Beethoven 
Solo Piano, W. Barth, member of the *‘Arion,’’ Ladies 
Chorus of the N.Y. Sing Academy and * Arion.” 

(First time.) 


4. Choval Overtrive. .. 5... cc cceecsnececcetesas 0. Nicolai 
Organ, Chorus and Orchestra, (First time). 
Part II. 
&. Overture—"‘Riomal’’. .......cccccopedoccecs R. Wagner 
6. The Church, Chorus without accompaniment... Becker 
7. Drinking chorus—‘'La Juive”.......+...+0-55+ Halevy 
8, Racoczy March........ seccgeceboccecoekegs Hi. Berlioz 


Several of these pieces were new to ns, which 
made them all the more interesting. In the Fanta- 
sie of Beethoven, the choral part reminds the hearer 
strongly of the fourth moyement of the Ninth Sym- 
phony ; the airs are similar, the whole treatment of 
the one is very like the other, and the resemblance 
even holds good in the difficulty and unsingableness 
of the vocal part, which is extremely high and 
fataguing. Thisis one of the reasons that the per- 
formance of this number was not as satisfactory as 
allthe others. The piano, too, was in the hands of 
a gentleman who played well for an amateur, but 
could not give the artistic rendering which the com- 
position needs to make it thoroughly appreciable. 

Another interesting feature was Nicolai’s Choral 
Overture, of which Mr. Dwight has spoken so ably 
in one of his several letters, that I need not touch 
upon it further. The choruses were admirable, and 
the orchestra did ample justice to the compositions 
which it was their part to reproduce. 

I must turn to upon the all-absorbing, exciting 
topics of the day even here. The music of the drum 
and fife is understood by every one, and is at this 
time fast superseding all others. ‘The spirit of the 
times was manifested at the Philharmonic on Satur- 
day night, as it takes the first place everywhere else. 
Owing to the departure of many members of the 
Society and frequenters of the concerts with their 
several regiments, the audience was not quite as large 
as usual; but there were still quite enough persons 
present to represent the general enthusiasm. In the 
audience almost every one, lady or gentleman, wore 
the red, white and blue, in some shape, and the mem- 
bers of the Liederkranze were all decorated in a simi- 
lar way. The concert was an uncommonly fine one, 
and had the merit of being just long enough. 
Mozart’s G minor Symphony opened the programme 
—and was exceedingly well played. Then followed 
an aria by Mendelssohn, “ Infelice,” from Miss 
Brainerd. This lady, who has but rarely appeared 
before the public of late, and kept herself so quiet 
that some of her friends do not know where to find 
her, sang very well indeed, and looked all the better, 
in the eyes of the patriotic audience for wearing a 
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sash of the Union colors across her breast. When 
she had finished her aria, there was a call from vari- 
ous quarters for the “ Star Spangled Banner,” upon 
which Mr. Fisfeld came forward, and announced 
that the piece desired would be sung by Miss Brain- 
erd and the Liederkranz, with accompaniment of the 
orchestra, at the end of the programme, and that the 
audience were requested to join in the chorus, 

Mr, Saar next played a solo on the piano. This 
was a:transcription of his own, from Tannhiinser, a 
moat effective piece, eminently characteristic of the 
whole opera. The Overture to Egmont, the martial 
elements of which made it quite appropriate, ended 
the first part. The second part consisted of Men- 
delssohn’s Walpurgis-Nacht, very finely sung by the 
the Liederkranz.. It made a much finer impression, 
with a lange chorus, and full orchestra, than when it 
was sting some years ago by the same Socicty, then 
not as large as now, for a charitable purpose, The 
solos, however, with the exception of the tenor, 
Mr. Steinway, were hardly worthy of so fine a 
chorus. ‘The music must be heard more than once 
or twice to be appreciated ; it docs not fall easily 
upon the ear, like most music of Mendelssohn’s. The 
last two choruses, however, are uncommonly fine. 

This finished, Miss Brainerd reappeared, sheets of 
paper with the words of the song were distributed 
among the audience, the American flag was suspend- 
ed from the proscenium, and the orchestra played 
the introduction to the Star Spangled Banner. Un- 
fortunately it was set very high for Miss Brainerd, 
which marred the effect of the solos ; but the choruses 
were grand! Four or five verses were sung, and 
during the last the enthusiasm rose to the highest 
pitch. Flags and handkerchiefs were waved, cheer 
followed cheer, and there was a tumult such as the 
decorous, sober Philharmonic has never yet witness- 
ed. It was soul-stirring and exciting to the last de- 
gree, yet underneath lay the mournful thought of 
how many of these brave large hearts would be 
stilled, how many others would bleed with anguish, 
before another winter would reassemble some of us 
within those walls! 


chins eto 

Sr. Louis, Aprit, 28, 1861.— This is the pro- 

gramme of our last Concert but one. The musical 
year ends in May. 


1 , Overture, #: Don TUAW, is. cecccceccsessecsecoes Mozart 
2.5% Chorus, * Lord! thou alone art God! ”.. | Mendelssehn 
* 16 Chorale, “ To God on high ”............ Bartholdy 
3 Cavatina. * Come per me sereno,” “ Sonnamwmbula ”. .Kellini 


4. Violin Solo, * Premitre Concerto”. .............. De Bériot 
5. Maren. 49 GoeetGaren Oi eis a . BI. Ss ccldse ve vdvece Lotti 
6. Overture, ‘* Meeres-Stille und glueckliche Fahrt.” 
Mendelssohn 
7. Duo for two Pianos, “ Variations brilliantes et wre - 
H. Hers 
8. Andante from “ Symphonie in ©”........... .. Beethoven 
9. Dae Brom. + Gibalia™. se ccvar censavdews cunts n004> @ Rossini 
10. Finale from '* Lucrezia Borgia”. ...........05 045 Donizetti 


Next year our on!y music promises to be that of 
military bands. It may not come to the worst, and 
should we escape war, we may again have a “ Phil- 
harmonic.” This concert was in nothing behind the 
others, and as to care and effectiveness a good way 
ahead, in some things. The Overtures could hardly 
have been better, and the Andante was perfect. The 
orchestra proper was composed of only fifty-one per- 
formers, as the theatre orchestra has gone. The cho- 
rus number now over one hundred. The Cavatina 
was sung by Miss Annre Dean. The violin solo 
was by Mr. Karst, CHarves Bacmer at the piano. 
These were executed in a style and with a finish that 
left little to be desired. The Duo for two pianos, by 
Mr. Bopirr and Miss Lizzie Curter, an effective 
arrangement of Dolce Concento, was received with 
great favor, and was indeed well played. It being a 
very warm evening and warmer political times being 
also on hand, there were only about 2,600 in thé au- 
dience. 

The finest block of marble buildings in the West 
has just been erected by Mr. Darsy, and in them 
the Society have secured new and elegant rooms, fin- 
ished expressly for them and furnished with every 





convenience, They are the best. rooms I ever saw. 
Their first year will soon end. It has been a perfect 
success, being conducted by musicians, having talent, 
energy and money. As to the second year, we shall 
see what we shall see. 

Prof. SanarzkKy gave a grand amateur concert 
here for the benefit of the church of the Annuncia- 
tion. It proved to be a success, and lightened their 
hearts while weighing down their purses. Every 
such concert developes more latent musical talent than 
I ever gave this city credit for. One young lady 
played a beautiful air on the harp, a thing not often 
done. T have commenced a series of articles on the 
“Charehes and Church Music of St. Louis.” We 
have some splendid organs, together with first-class 
organists and choirs, and I intend to make several 
readable articles out of and concerning them. More 
anon. 

Blind “Tom,” the celebrated negro boy pianist 
gives a grand concert here next week, and we shall 
see how he bears out the puffs we have so often read. 

“ Brown.” 
¢ 
Fine Arts. 
Atheneum Gallery of Fine Arts. 

This is the first time in our experience when any- 
thing in public affairs has made it seem of doubtful 
propriety to bestow especial attention upon topics 
belonging exclusively to the fine arts. In this day of 
threatening, undefined calamity —in this hour of 
peril to law and order, from accumulative treason and 
organized outrage—in this moment of mortal conflict 
between the positive principle that upholds liberty 
and equality by order self-imposed, by individual 
freedom and opportunity voluntarily limited for the 
general good, and which secures stability by organic 
subordination of the parts to the whole; and the 
negative principle which would displace them by 
tyranny of a class and slavery of the mass, it seems 
almost like treason to think of aught that does not 
directly concern our national danger. And yet it 
must be proper to take some thought about its possi- 
ble consequences to the institutions of the State in 
its normal condition, thus rudely broken, among 
which art holds an important place and demands par- 
ticular consideration as being more seriously menac- 
ed by the advancing misfortune whose front aspect 
proclaims the overthrow of the only existing govern- 
ment that maintains the inestimable blessings of law 
and equal rights, and the loosing in its place, fell 
anarchy ! whose demoniac shape now hovers on the 
Southern horizon, with fiery eyes glaring upon us all 
through the lurid clouds of civil war. 

We are to note, this is not an ordinary war. War 
has its different phases of evil and virulence ; and its 
most malignant, hateful form appears when members 
of the same national family (all alike blessed with 
unprecedented prosperity) engage in mortal struggle 
—the one side, for mere defence of life, the other for 
desecration, destruction and spoil. Thefsimple state 
of hostilities, when one nation is contending with 
another, by means of their regular armies, upon ter- 
ritorial or commercial pretences ; or, as we may say, 
arguing questions of national privilege with their 
bayonet tongues and cannon mouths, does not ne- 
cessarily, or even ordinarily preclude the continuance 
of peaceful occupations. This should be observed, 
although the actual presence of any war is always, 
certainly inimical to art—especially to its domicilia- 
tion. But even in such cases, still the /abors of the 
artist are often the highly valued auxiliaries to the 
soldiers’s harder duties ;—as the deeds of destruction 
of the latter frequently afford the potent matter for 
the former’s most successful creations. Works of 
art in music and poetry, if not also, in painting and 
sculpture, in their power of varied inspiration, are 
oftener than might be supposed, the prime cause of 











the noblest deeds and aspects of arms in “glorious 
war.” In true chivalric combat, the warrior’s invin- 
cible mail is woven with the subtle threads of sonti- 
ment from the poem’s web, and his heroism repays 
that service with themes for new warp and woof in 
the poet’s lofty strain, which shall again sweep round 
to become the hero’s strength and nobleness. But 
in a war like this now over the country, threatening 
return towards barbarism, and involving all classes 
in its dire scope, no citizens are more vitally inter- 
ested in the speedy victory of the right than the 
artists. Revolution, aiming at anarchy, in its pro- 
gress—imprisons art; in its triumph—annihilates it. 
Perhaps, in even this calamitous kind of strife, many 
or all the mechanic arts, with agriculture and local 
trade, may live and here and there, sometimes thrive 
amid the havoc of hostile armies ; but the fine arts, 
with poetry, literature and pure science, dink or per- 
ish with sudden blight, touched by the bloody hands, 
or darkened by the sulphurous clouds of such a war. 
All the spiritual powers of order beauty, and good- 
ness, are driven before the diabolical , ferces.of sacri- 
ligious riot. It is an unnataral convulsion, and its 
elements are chaotic. It rends the symmetrical 
fabric like an earthquake, and\its work is, ruin and 
horrible noise. It is unlike adisingenaous natural 
strife, of honest purpose, in. its. neeessitous course, 
evolving power and beauty, and.in its result estab- 
lishing a new good for man; as_ the elemental tem- 
pest, in drenching the fields and ravaging the forests, 
purifies the air and increases the fertility of the earth. 
And as there may be music in the wildest war of 
wind and water, a tuneful note in the “rattling thun- 
der ;” so in the mere clash of arms, there is a melo7 
dy in the cannon’s roar, time and dreadful rhythm in 
the rallying dram-beat or the deadly “coughings of 
musketry ;” but before the infernal howling of a 
mob, all the ministers of harmony, strong or weak, 
vanish from the disastrous land. 

The passing evils of war, in respect to art, are as 
nothing to its possible consequences in the subversion 
of righteous government. Immaculate law of free- 
dom, government, serene in power and permanence 
of right, with order of enlightenment producing 
unity, are only the /irst fof the essential conditions to 
the existence of a true and prosperous art. Ex- 
change of these for anarchy, not merely removes 
them (which with all other conditions, are blotted 
out) but it destroys the very life of art in its germ. An 
illiberal, even a tyrannical government, if stable for 
a period, is not incompatible with some show of 
grand art. Artists, in many instances, have achiev- 
ed brilliantly, if not nobly, under despotic law, which 
seemed secure; but without law, and within the 
baleful folds of rebellion and revolution, they are 
lost and forgotten. 

There is another view which it is expedient the 
artist should take at this conjuncture. In time of 
general war, art should not, nor can it be projected 
from its source in the mind and feeling to ap- 
pear on external matter ; but it ought to work with- 
in, and by its inspiration amalgamate art with man’s 
personality to embody itself in his acts, which will 
then be heroic, poetic or pictorial. Nay, more, there 
is a moral beauty in self-sacrifice and noble deeds of 
men, on the perilous field, which developing in com- 
bined movements along the marshalled lines of bat. 
tle flow into measured and sweet cadence, and the 
“ still, sad music of humanity,” living and tangible, 
rises and swells to a sublime strain with the watch- 
word of civilization, liberty and law! 

In contemplation of their own relationship to this 
crisis, they should not be unmindful of the fact, while 
all classes must be ready to make sacrifices for the 
common cause and eager to respond to the call of 
duty however dangerous, that not themselves alone 
must give up their cherished pursuits, their honora- 
ble culture, and their exalted hopes, perchance, at the 
moment when years of self-imposed discipline have 
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prepared for successful effort, and tarn to devote 
themselves to the: strange, abhorred task of self-de- 
fence against savage, unprovoked attack. * * 

We must ask indulgenee'for having so far delayed 
the leading purpose of this article; which was to re 
fer to the somewhat: novel impressions we have de- 
rived in visiting the Atheneum Exhibition ‘at this 
exciting and»momentous period. 

In other times, in the presence of ‘collections of 
works of art, our thoughts and feelings were wholly 
impersonal, having reference only to external matters 
and abstractions. Now, we feel a social element per- 
haps, allied to the sentiment of friendship; as if 
their presence somehow isolated and protected us 
from the actual circumstances which surround us so 
distressfully without. The personifications, and em- 
bodied characters of art, seem to look out upon us 
from these silent scenes, with expressions of sympa- 
thy.| “And for that, they become more beautiful and 
dear to us. The quict and the harmonious repose of 
the alleries, cast'a grateful influence upon our over- 
excited minds, under which too active thought is 
soothed to the resting state favorable to the happy 
sway of emotion and imagination. And, as we have 
seen, inthe’ real’ world, the fragrant morning dew 
impart purity and’ brilliance to the soft or rugged 
forms of nature; so do our moistened eyes shed upon 
the mimic seenery of ‘art a more tender brightness 
and a more winning splendor, revealing, withal, many 
charms unseen before.’ The motionless faces of fa- 
miliar portraits, beam upon us with unwonted beauty 
or strange tenderness of significant expression. 
Landscapes grow more alluring, their ficlds appear 
in softer verdure, their untroubled skies seem clearer 
with brighter gold and deeper sapphire, and the shad- 
ows of the clouded heavens wear a melancholy cast. 
And in the subjects of human import, the various 
tableaux seem to hint a strange meaning, showing 
sometimes an‘ almost startling reference to eve ts 
now passing and not complete. 

Allusion has been made, above, to the unfortunate 
necessity which compels the artist from his settled 
vocation and all itsattendant habits. But, of course, 
not every individual is likely to be included in the 
practical requisition, and not all of those who are» 
will experience the change to the full or an equal ex- 
tent, Very many will still be privileged to ply their 
art in some way; and to all these the changed course 
of events will be portentous of change in the spirit 
and matter of art. 

It has already been observed that the exigencies 
of the times were developing fine traits in mankind, 
nat new, perhaps, but seldom shown in times of 
peace. In every direction, self-sacrifice, courage and 
other noblenesses, are constantly being manifested, 
which will afford matter for the artists’ work, of far 
greater potency than exists in the subjects which have 
most engaged them during the last ten years. Life 
episodes, of thrilling interest, of melting pathos, and 
of grand import, will supersede the hacknied ideali- 
ties of sentimental or romantic art, the commonplace 
materials and compositions of genre, or landscape, or 
the yet lower objects of still-life. And the pantheis- 
tic or materialistic method and tendency of the pres- 
ent schools, may rapidly give place to the higher and 
more vital influences of the new schools, which will 
reéstablish the severed union of art and natare — of 


the ideal-and the real. And, haply, on the return of 
the armies, whose going forth gave the motive of the 
change, men shall hehold on the painter’s canvas and 
the sculptor’s marble, renewal of the scenes and acts 
of life in which themselves were actors, or deeply 
interested witnesses. 





Mr. Carty_e Petersi.ra, assisted by Mrs. J. H. 
Lone, gave a social musical Soirée at jhe rooms of 
Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co., on Wednesday Eve- 
ning last, April 24. We regret that we were led to 
suppose that the concert would not take place as an- 
nounced, and so did not attend. We learn, however, 
that it was well attended, and that Mr. P. won good 
opinions from his hearers. 
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The Star Spangled Banner, 


It would be difficult to say how many times we 
have heard this, the best of our national airs, within 
the last two weeks ; at concerts, declaimed with fiery 
energy by accomplished singers, in the streets and in 
the public meetings by the sonorous tones of brass 
bands, often sung in spontaneous chorus hy all who 
had heart to feel or a voice to sing, it has met us 
everywhere, and everywhere it is heard with a loyal 
enthusiasm and earnest excitement that prove that 
there is something in it, something that has, perhaps, 
been overlooked and not sufficiently appreciated. On 
another page will be found the words and an ac- 
count of the circumstances ‘under which they were 
written. In the days of peace that have gone by, this 
generation has perhaps thought these lines to be 
bombastic, and that they deal in forced and and arti- 
ficial figures of rhetcric, but none can read them 
now, with the commentary furnished by contemporan- 
eous events upon the record of our earlier history, 
who will not find the glow of truth in every line, 
who will not see a terrible reality in what we had 
thought to be only far fetched and exaggerated 
figures of poetic speech, who will not feel in every 
word the ardent glow of a patriotic fire which burns 
as brightly now as it did in the breast of him who 
penned them long ago. And to-day, there are 
thousands who not long since may have inquired 
with asneer if we have any national airs, whose 
voices will tremble with emotion as they join in the 
stirring strains and whose eyes will kindle with fire 
as they behold the stars and stripes flaming through 
the air wherever they may turn their gaze. Two 
weeks have proved the existence of an universal loy- 
alty, without exception or reservation, to the sacred 
Flag and the Government whose emblem it is. 

The song has great merits that have not generally 
been allowed to it heretofore. A competent critic 
says of it: 

This song has one of the noblest melodies ever 
written. In breadth and grandeur of theme, in in- 
tensity of musical effect, in magnetic inspiration, it is 
almost unrivaled. It is far in advance of the French 
Marseilles Hymn, the British “God save the Queen,” 
or the Austrian ‘‘God save the Emperor,” and its 
only rival in the world is the Russian national 
hymn by Lvoff. But unfortunately, it has some de- 
fects which injure it for a popular melody. 

In the first place, it is not American in origin. 

In the next place, the melody has so wide a range 
from low to high that few voices can be found capa- 
ble of singing it with effect. 

And thirdly, the tune is not capable of an easy 
and convenient arrangement into parts, so that it can 
be sung, in chorus, by male voices alone; for it is, of 
canes by such that it must be given, as a general 
thing. 

The English Anthem is much better in all these 
respecis, though it lacks the fire and spirit of the 
Star Spangled Banner. 

The flag is looked upon with a loyal veneration 
and enthusiasm that in our day, at least, it never 
knew before, and the song has taken a place in the 
hearts of this people that was never given to it before 
and from which it will be long before it can be dis-, 
placed. With all its faults, it has taken that place, 
and the poet and the musician will be indeed immor- 
tal whose genius can give us a better. 


Concerts. 

That of the Handel and Haydn Society on Satur- 
day evening, in aid of the Government was quite 
well attended, and we are told that the receipts 
amounted to nearly 400 dollars. Three concerts by 


Morris Brothers, Pell & Trowbridge’s Minstrels gave 
$525, and a performance at the Howard Atheneum, 
on Saturday evening, yielded some $300. A very 
substantial result for these patriotic efforts. The 











Handel and Haydn Concert went off with much 
spirit, as may be well imagined’ from the programme, 
which was given in last week’s Journab. «The patri- 
otic airs were brilliantly. given, and; applauded; with 
the utmost enthusiasm. Some stirring Handel che, 
ruses were well sung, and the audience joined in the 
—_ strains of America with the Society! and or- 

estra. & DT 


The Orcnestrat Union Concert on Weilriesday 
was poorly attended. The more solemn ‘music of 


the Dead March in'the streets claimed the attention 
of all who had ears'to hear. The next Concert, and 
last but one, will take place Wednesday. Afternoon, 
May 8th. 


Mrs. Vartan has. come here, at an, unfortunate 
time, Public attention is turned into other. directions 
than to any form of art and_has no curiosity for any, 
new thing or person, so that the large and refined andi- 
ence that assembled on Friday evening (of last week) 
was a most flattering evidence: of the desire to hear 
her. 

Mrs. Varian showed herself to be quite a remark- 
able singer, in extent and power of voice, certainly, 
and in the spirit and intelligence with which she sings: 
Chickering’s room is too small, however, for her to 
appear to advantage, and the Music Hall would give 
a wider scope to her best points. Every song was 
much applanded and several were encored. At the 
end of the concert she sang with fire and effect, 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” giving the new verse 
by Dr. Holmes, which the reader will find on another 
Pp A scarf of the stars and stripes, and the 
Phrygian cap of Liberty on her head, made a grace- 
ful and appropriate costume and added ‘to the’ effect. 
The song was prodigiously applauded and cheer upon 
cheer rang through the hall, at the close, . Mr. 
Simpson gave great pleasure by his expressive style 
and his singularly sweet and sympathetic voice, such 
as no tenor among us possesses. Mr. Horrman 
showed himself a skillful pianist, and was cordially 
applauded. 


Music Abrowd. 


Pesth. 


We would fain inscribe Joachim’s name in letters 
of fire in the heaven of art, for all those who have 
sought only passing comets and meteors, where a 
vivifying sun sends forth its warm beams. Let us 
allow the most glorious phenomena of a single day 
with their satellites and attendant moons, to pass by ; 
they never loved art, and were never penetrated with 
its sunny rays, for the light with which they shone 
played on the surface only, while all within is cold 
and dark. What is Hecuba to them? If, by means 
of the hollow Trojan horse of their vanity and desire 
to please, they can subdue the multitude, the Troy of 
art itself may afterwards be ruined, and the high 
queen perish for what they care. Among thé very 
few apostles of music who preach the pure unsophis- 
ticated doctrine of the divinity, and whose sonl is 
filled with faith and enthusiasm, we must reckon, 
without question—Joseph Joachim. Look at, him 
yonder, with his quiet, unpretending demeanor, exter- 
nally resembling a bronze statue, though he’ ié in- 
wardly a flaming voleano, which speaks electrically, 
through his finger-tips, to your heart! Not produc- 
ing momentary heat, but permanent warmth; not 
dazzling but illuminating, not merely extensive, but 
much rather intensive—such is Joachim’s, play.’ 
That he is the greatest violinist of the day is a fact 
attested by all who by greatness, understand—great- 
ness of soul. What coyness, incomparable purity 
and neatness, there is in his execution! It séems'as’ 
though Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven, whose qnar- 
tets he plays in such an unrivalled manner, could all 
be heard at once, in his feeling and ravishing tones. 
In the most difficult passages, or in the simple sus- 
tained tone, it is the same—in every instance we find 
song ; in every instance the deeply penetrating deter- 
mination to produce music, and music alone ; no- 
where is there the slightest ostentation displayed in 
difficult and rapid passages, which the unprofessional 
hearer does not remark—nay, the existence of which 
he does not even suspect—and which sweep. by us 
with the same placid repose as a fleet upon the wide 
ocean. Of all living violinists, Joachim is the most 

rfect representative of the classical style; nay, his 

is whole being is classicality and sterling: merit it- 
self. With the greatest outward calm he executes 
the most elevating, feeling, and powerful productions 
that musical art can produce. Not only do the great 
composers live again in him, but also the old Italian 
violinists, such as Tartini, Pugni, &c., telling us how 
in times gone by, they played and trilled. before the 
devil himself, Trille du Diable. , 
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Berlin. 

The Singakademie gave, at their late concert, Ru- 
dolph Shachner’s oratorio, Israel's Raurn, a work 
preceded by so favorable’a report as to excite great 
expectations in musical circles. Emanuel Geibel has 
arranged the text from Moore’s “ Sacred Songs,”’ 
with connecting passages from Holy Scripture. The 
oratorio describes in four cantos, named ively 
“ Captivity,” “ Deliverance,” “ Reconciliation,” and 
“ Promise ;”’ Israel’s fall into sin and subjugation, 
its release from the Babylonish captivity, the return- 
ing favor of God, and His call to his ehosen people. 
The idea of the oratorio has, in the oldest times of 
church-musie, found the most various interpretations ; 
and in the freedom which the composer has permitted 
himself with regard to the old established rule of 
church-musie, we cannot therefore see any authorized 
subversion of its principles, nor can we in any way 
represent the work as faulty in its own peculiar de- 
partment. With regard to the strictness and form 
of the music, the composer as a rule adheres to the 
main conditions of the oratorio; he oversteps, how- 
ever, in many respects, the customary uniformity of 
the biblical elegiac mode of composition, and gives 
to his work the general lyric form, whieh produces 
more warmth, and excites deeply the sensibilities of 
the hearer. In but one instance have we to criticlze 
the composer for having overstepped the usual limits 
in this respect ; it is in the quartet and chorus at the 
end of second part, “So when the dread clonds of 
anger.” Here he has exceeded the general bounda- 
ries of sacred music, and has fallen into the operatic 
style. The general impression of the work is, how- 
ever, that the composer has been perfectly equal to 
his difficult task, and that he has gained for himself 
a good name among the first composers of sacred 
music of the past and present. We think more 
highly of the work, as it moves in a certain freedom 
of invention, without in any wav transgressing the 
main principles of its allotted sphere. A most im- 
posing effect is produced by the choruses of male 
voices in unisons, with orchestral accompaniment, 
quasi-recitative, a style we meet sometimes in Gliick’s 
and Weber's works. In its lyrical element, the work 
is remarkably rich and exciting ; it is likewise so in 
the language of sound, whether in expressing the 
deepest feelings, or in describing the situation. The 
effect of Herr Shachner’s being perfect master of the 
most modern instrumental effects assists not a little 
in giving this work an advantage over many solid 
older compositions, Schachner’s inventive genius 
and his thorough musical accomplishments are most 
fully seen in the chorus, No. 12, “Go forth to the 
mount,”’ with the (as fugato treated) “Since the 
time.” We hope soon again to have the pleasure of 
hearing this well-deserving work. As to its perfor- 
mance by the Akademie, we may say that it was per- 
med in such a manner as to procure the best intro- 
duction to the composer’s work. The solos, in the 
hands of Mad. Harriers Wippern, Fraulein Boer, 
Herren Geyer and Krause, left nothing to desire.— 
Berliner Blatt. 

Vienna. 

Joachim has taken leave of us, but, we trust, only 
to return very soon. This worthy man, as genuine 
and admirable in his private as in his professional 
character, must, on his side, have contracted friendly 
feelings for a city, which, like Vienna, has been so 
lavish in its marks of approbation. The recollection 
of Austria will, we feel sure, follow him like some 
warm spring breeze from the south, as far as the 
heaths of Liineburg. May Joachim soon experience 
home-sickness. This is the only ill we wish him. 
His third concert, the last but one —in the Musik- 
Verein—began with Spohr’s concerto in E minor, 
Op. 7, played with all the roundness and sweetness 
by which Spohr himself onee enchanted his hearers, 
and, at the same time, with a grandeur of tone pecu- 
liar to Joachim. Beethoven’s Violin Romance in G 
major followed as pendant to that in F, which was 
performed some days previously, A Fantasia with 
Jull band (Op. 131), by Schumann, was new to us. 
As Joachim possesses none of the vanity of a virtu- 
030, it was, we suppose, a feeling of tender respect 
that induced him to select this piece which is as diffi- 
cult as it is unsatisfactory, Schumann wrote it in the 
decline of his faculties, and dedicated it to Joachim. 
It is a dark chasm, over which two great artists 
streteh out their hands to each other. Tortured, 
gloomy and obstinate, the Fantasia drags on it length 
in continuous figuration and with very little melodic 
substance. It is extremely seldom that the weari- 
some effect produced by it is broken by a clever in- 
stance of harmony or orchestration. 

On taking leave of the Viennese public, Joachim 
followed up the more select soirées in the rooms of 
the Musik-Verein, by a grand masical rout. Since 
the concerts of Jenny Lind, we never remember hav- 
ing seen the grand Redoutensaal so full, or the 





Josephsplatz so besieged and barricaded by carriages. 
On the occasion, Beethoven’s overture to Coriolanus 
merely served as a march to usher in the numerous 
late-comers, who wandered in long files to their 
places. The audience were not perfectly settled be- 
fore the “Hungarian Concerto.” This, which Joa- 
chim had performed at his second concert, was re- 
peated by desire. In so doing, he rendered a service 
to the public, and to his own reputation as a com- 
poser. The “ Hungarian Concerto” is one of those 
characteristic pieees whieh interest us at first time of 
hearing, and please at the second or third. 

Like many others, we ourselves thought the work 
more expressive and sympathetic than we did at its 
first performance, which, by the way, was given in 
two confined a space. Grand and richly scored com- 
positions, like fresco paintings, require distance in 
order to be properly appreciated. In the first move- 
ment there were many lengths—among them the ca- 
dence—the existence of which we can no more deny 
than the restless monotony of the finale, but the 
pathetic grandeur, which pervades the entire work, 
the marked character of the motives, and the clever 
manner in which they are worked out, not merely 
greatly excited our feelings, but, moreover, satisfied 
us, artistically speaking. The remaining pieces Joa- 
chim played were a fugue by Bach, and Mendels- 
sohn’s oft-heard concerto in E minor. Joachim’s 
great aim was the plastic and well-marked expression 
of sustained melody, and grandeur combined with 
unity of style. How perfectly the softest tenderness 
and the most transient brilliancy a be united with 
the above qualities was proved by his rendering of 
the adagio and of the final movement—the latter 
being taken in the most rapid time. The public 
seemed to find it a difficult task to part from him. It 
was not till he had been called on several times that 
he took leave of us—a conqueror and a friend. 


England. 


Mss. or BeetHoven’s SympHonies.—Can any 
reader of the Musical World give information where 
the original manuscripts of Beethoven’s First Sym- 
phony (in C), second ditto (in D), and Sixth, the 
“Pastoral,” are now preserved ? 

The score of the “ Pastoral,’”’ was sold in Vienna 
some years. years ago to a “gentleman in Holland,” 
according to the staterment of one of the firm of Ar- 
taria & Co., the well-known publishers. Should the 
ms. be. still preserved in that country, its possessor 
would confer a favor npon the public by publishing 
its title exactly, together with the date, if (as Bee- 
thoven was in the habit of doing) the composer has 
dated it himself. 

Ries says of the ms. of the Second Symphony 
that Beethoven presented it to him, but that some, 
one borrowed and never returned it. As it is not 
likely to have been destroyed, any information relat- 
ing to it would be of importance, enpecially the date 
of its composition.—A. W. T.—Musical World. 

Herr Formes.—This great German bass arrived 
in London yesterday. There is no longer any doubt 
about his engagement at the Royal Italian Opera. 
‘The probability expressed in the Covent Garden pro- 
spectus is changed to acertainty. Herr Formes will 
make his first appearance at the new theatre—his 
first at the Royal Italian Opera for five years—next 
week, or the week following, as Walter in Guillaume 
Tell.—Mus. World, Apr. 6. 


Festivat OF THE THREE CHorrs.— The ar- 
rangements for the next festival of the three choirs 
of Worcester, Hereford and Gloucester (to be held at 
Hereford), are complete, so far as the engagement of 
the principals, band, and chorus, and the fixture of 
the programme is concerned. Mr. Townshend Smith, 
the conductor and talented organist of Hereford Ca- 
thedral, has succeeded in securing the services of the 
principal vocalists : Mlle. Titiens, Miss Louisa Pyne, 
and Mrs Weiss, sopranos; Mad. Sainton-Dolby and 
Susan Pyne, contraltos; Mrs. Sims Reeves, Signor 
Giuglini, and Mr. Montem Smith, tenors; and Mr. 
Weiss and Mr. Winn, bass. This is an unusually 
bright array of talent for Hereford, but the festival is 
to eclipse all that has gone before. The performance 
of sacred music will be as follows: First morning, 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah: second morning, The Last 
Judgment and part of Samson; third morning, 
“Spring” (Haydn), “Requiem” (Mozart), and Men- 
delssohn’s Hymn of Praise: fourth morning, Han- 
del’s Messiah. There will be morning prayers at the 
cathedral each morning, as at Worcester last year. 
At the evening concert Benedict’s cantata Undine will 
be given, among the instrumental pieces will be Bee- 
thoven’s pastoral symphony, and Mendelssohn’s 
Italian symphony, with the overtures to Euryanthe 
(Weber), and Anacreon (Cherubini). 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co, 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


That handsome volunteer. Emile Berger. 25 


A song for the times. It is very pretty and will 
doubtless become popular. 


Eambillotte. 50 


A fine Offertory for Catholic Church service. Lam- 
billotte’s compositions for the church, on account of 
their flowing melody, simplicity of construction and 
the little difficulty they offer to organists and singers, 
have long enjoyed the greatest popularity among 
choirs of moderate ability, and need no recommenda- 
tion. 


Memorare. Quartet and Chorus. 


The birds’ awakening. Trio for female voices. 
Concone. 
Can be sung by single voices or by a chorus of fifty 
ona part. This and the other numbers, forming a 


set of similar pieces, under the title of ‘* Les Harmo- 
nicans,” are adapted to ti lee ti by Con- 


cone, author of the celebrated Singing exercises, and 
are highly popular in the female academies of France. 


Song & Chorus. H. Pond. 
Simple and pleasing. 
Moon behind the hill. 





Sing for the night. 


(Guitar accompaniment.) 
T. B. Bishop. 


A well known song and a great favorite. 


Instrumental Music. 


The girl I left behind me. 


This old air— none the less pretty for that— has 
received new significance in the present times. All 
the bands play it. This Quickstep is very prettily 
arranged, easy of execution and should be committed 
to memory by every patriotic young lady. 


Quickstep. Turner. 


Merry midnight Polka. Henry Farmer. 


A fresh, graceful little Polka, very good to dance by. 


C. Voss. 


Notwithstanding the large number of arrangements 
of this air, which are now circulated, this piece will 
soon obtain precedence with advanced pianists. It is 
a perfect adaptation, bright and finished. 


Young Recruit Grand March. Brinley Richards. 


A lively march with Kucken’s spirited air for its 
principal theme. 


Miserere, from “Il Trovatore.”” Transe. 


Books. 


Mopern Scnoot For THE Drom, containing 
Full Instructions and a Choice collection of 
Music for the Fife and Drum, including all the 
Signals and Calls used in Military Service. By 
O. W. Keach and B. A. Burditt. 


This work is offered to the public as a thorough and 
concise method of learning the art of Drumming. 
Hitherto, books intended to give instruction in 
Drum beating, have been almost useless, owing to the 
unintelligible manner or system of instruction. In 
the ‘Modern School,” the System of Professor 
Keach, (recommended by Edward Kendall, who 
excels as a Drummer as well a Bugler), is adopted as 
being the best, imparting to the pupil, who faithfully 
adheres to the rules and practice, all that is needful 
to make a good Drummer. 





Mustc sy Matt.—Musie is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 


























